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place in the library of the neurologist, as well as of the syphilogra- 
pher. It is well printed, and profusely illustrated with colored plates, 
admirably reproduced from the originals. The proof-reading leaves 
something to be wished for, and the absence of an index is a real de¬ 
fect. E. W. Taylor. 

Accident and Injury; Tiieir Relations to Diseases of the 

Nervous System. By Pearce Bailey, A.M., M.D. D. Appleton 

& Co., New York, pp. 12, 430, 1898. 

There should be two raisons d’rtrc for every medical book. First, 
the author should be so full of his subject by reason of large experi¬ 
ence, careful review of the literature and mature deliberations as to 
make his writings the natural expression of accumulated wisdom; and 
second, there should be an expressed want or a real need on the part 
of the medical public for such a book. In the present instance it may 
will be doubted if the first vis a tergo was present in all its complete¬ 
ness; there can be no manner of doubt as to the second. A good 
monograph regarding the “traumatic neuroses” was sadly needed, and 
this need Dr. Bailey has supplied, notwithstanding the insinuation 
just made that the work bears some marks of immaturity. It is, in¬ 
deed, something more than a treatise on that group of functional 
nervous disorders called by Oppenhcim traumatic neuroses. 

After an introduction devoted to general considerations regarding 
the principles and technique involved in a consideration of traumatic 
nervous cases the work is divided into four parts, as follows: (1) Or¬ 
ganic Effects of Injury to the Nervous System (140 pages); (2) Func¬ 
tional Effects of Injury (153 pages); (3) Malingering (52 pages); 
(4) Treatment of the Traumatic Neuroses (24 pages). 

It will be seen by this division of the subject that organic affec¬ 
tions receive considerable attention, and this is as it should be, for in 
very many injury cases the first and sometimes the most difficult ques¬ 
tion to be resolved is, whether the patient is suffering from organic or 
functional disease, or both. To make this accurate and complete 
diagnosis a knowledge of both classes of affections is clearly indis¬ 
pensable. 

In the introduction will be found detailed instructions as to what 
and how to examine in a case of injury when the nervous system is 
involved. 

The author divides the examination into four stages, viz.: (1) Pre¬ 
vious history of the patient (ancestral; personal); (2) history of the 
accident; (3) physical evidences of predisposition to nervous disease; 
(4) examination for the actual injury. 

To this, in our opinion, should be added a separate head embrac¬ 
ing the history from the accident to the time of the examination, as 
this part of the anamnesis is not infrequently the most important and 
oftens reveals the essential nature and pathogenesis of the disease. To 
the list of affections indicating a pathogenic heredity migraine should 
by all means be added. 

The list of stigmata of degeneration (degeneracy?) and the direc¬ 
tions. as to examination of the gait, cranial nerves, reflexes, electric 
reactions, etc., should be of great service to those not accustomed to 
make a complete investigation of nervous cases. 

A rather brief consideration of injuries to the brain, including a 
sketch of the more important localizations, opens Part I. Injuries to 
the spinal cord are treated somewhat more at length and with a clear- 
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ness that is admirable. Especially commendable appears to be the 
reasonable way in which the author handles the vexed question of 
spinal concussion. 

All the necessary data involved in a diagnosis of lesions of per¬ 
ipheral nerves are clearly stated, including the somewhat confusing 
symptomatology of the various plexus paralyses. 

In Chapter IV the author has an exceedingly difficult task in esti¬ 
mating the ultimate organic effects of injury. He discusses the causa¬ 
tive relation of injury to the psychoses, syringomyelia, epilepsy, tabes, 
general paresis, progressive muscular atrophy and paralysis agitans, 
and he acquits himself well. There is no doubt that most neurolo¬ 
gists will approve of his conservative position on this question. The 
general tendency in the profession is to attribute too much importance 
to a precedent injury. 

With Part II. begins the consideration of the traumatic neuroses 
proper, and the logical introduction (Chapter I.) is a concise and 
critical statement of the steps by which our knowledge of functional 
nervous disease following injury has developed. A comprehensive 
understanding of these diseases is scarcely possible without a knowl¬ 
edge of their historical evolution. 

Passing next to the present, the author makes an admirably 
judicial statement of the present status of the traumatic neuroses, fol¬ 
lowed by a consideration of their causes and symptoms. In this 
whole chapter is clearly evidenced a strong grasp of the subject and 
a well-balanced judgment. To read it is a pleasure for the “Fachmann” 
and a profit for all. 

Traumatic neurasthenia (Chapter II., 44 pages) and traumatic 
hysteria (Chapter III., 54 pages) receive separate and adequate at¬ 
tention. Although in individual cases a combination of the two 
diseases is exceedingly common, constituting what is quite properly 
called hystero-neurasthenia, yet the two affections are really separate 
entities, and a just appreciation of the combination must rest upon 
a clear conception of the integers. We quite agree with the author 
when he says that “as a distinct disease, hysteria is unfamiliar to 
most American physicians,” and we are certain that the same may 
be affirmed of neurasthenia when caused by trauma—the largely 
surgical character of the cause seeming to cast a veil over the ordi¬ 
nary medical perspicacity. These two chapters, as well as the follow¬ 
ing one on unclassified forms, are heartily commended to him who 
wishes an understanding of the various forms of functional nervous 
trouble which often follow accidents, and it is devoutly hoped that 
their contents will ultimately constitute part of the thoroughly di¬ 
gested and well assimilated stock in trade of many a medical mind. 
The need of such healthful pabulum has already been emphasized. 

The chapter on malingering is a thoughtful and pleasing essay, 
with the addition of a categorical enumeration of the different symp¬ 
toms most frequently simulated, and the means of discriminating be¬ 
tween fraudulent and bona-fide manifestations. In it the experienced 
and competent expert will find little that is new to him, but the phy¬ 
sician who is unexpectedly called into a litigation case will find it 
invaluable. Even the neurologist whose time is devoted to private 
practice may be greatly puzzled by a case in which malingering is 
to be seriously considered, and may find many useful hints in the 
fifty-two pages of this chapter. 

Closing the book are twenty-four pages covering the treatment 
of the traumatic neuroses, the greater part being, quite naturally, 
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devoted to the rest cure and hydriatics. They contain nothing new, 
but the means advocated are those approved by the best authorities 
and established by experience. The directions are sufficiently ex¬ 
plicit. 

As a whole, the work is decidedly good and should have a wide 
field of usefulness. The neurologist will probably not need to refer 
to it frequently, but the surgeon, the internalist, the general practi¬ 
tioner and the physician whose work is in the more narrow fields of 
medicine, will here find a clear statement and well-balanced consid¬ 
eration of many things which they need to know. Although inevi¬ 
tably rather technical for a lay reader, the book should be of material 
aid to lawyers engaged in personal damage suits, and the writer ven¬ 
tures to believe that the ends of justice would be furthered were 
members of the judiciary not entirely ignorant of the facts and 
principles so well presented by Dr. Bailey. H. T. P. 

The Psychiater. A Journal containing a Report of Scientific Work 
at the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane. Published by 
the Medical Staff Quarterly. Hospital, Ill. 1898. 

This, the first number of publication, would seem to be a modest 
attempt on the part of the authorities of the Illinois Eastern Hospital 
to give to the world some of the results of the work done along 
technical medical lines in that institution. The contents for the pres¬ 
ent number, Professional Work in Hospitals for the Insane, Report 
of Three Cases of Brain Tumor with Special Reference to the Pa¬ 
thology of Ncuroglioma and the Psychical Changes Caused by Brain 
Tumors, The Early Diagnosis of Paretic Dementia and Laboratory 
Psychology as Applied to the Study of Insanity, are straightforward 
and simple contributions in their several fields. We wish a hearty 
success for the new journal. 

The Mental Affections ok Children, Idiocy, Imbecility and In¬ 
sanity, by William W. Ireland, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill, Lon¬ 
don; J. Thin, Edinburgh, 1898.) 

This book may be considered as an enlarged and revised work 
which has for its foundation the author’s well known volume on 
Idiocy and Imbecility. As he states in his preface he here gives more 
matured views on the subject and has been enabled to bring together 
the widely scattered studies of able observers on the subject of 
idiocy and imbecility. 

The work is largely devoted to a consideration of the idiot, for of 
the twenty-two chapters, at least eighteen of them are concerned with 
this class. In the opening four chapters, The Definition of Idiocy and 
Imbecility, Statistics of Idiocy, Causes of Idiocy and the Classification 
are treated. The author then describes in successive chapters the 
various types, genetous, microcephalic, hydrocephalic, eclampsic, epi¬ 
leptic, paralytic, traumatic, inflammatory, sclerotic and syphilitic 
idiocy, cretinism and the idiot by deprivation. The final chapters 
deal with the growth and mortality of idiots, insanity in children and 
insane idiots, sensory and mental deficiencies of idiots, the best 
methods of educating idiots and imbeciles, laws for idiots and im¬ 
beciles, while the last chapter touches upon the subject of “wolf 
boys.” 

The lucidity of the author’s descriptions, the literary style and. 
the mechanical excellence of the work will make it a standard for 
some years to come. Jelliffe. 



